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The Dirges of “Long Ago.” 
BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 

The breezes ef Autumn go wailing by, 
The fallen leaves of the Autumn sigh ; 
The vines of the Autumn are dark and sere, 
(he skies of the Autumn are gray and drear. 
O! what is the song that the wind repeats ? 
Is it mourning the death of the Summer sweets ? 
Or is it the dirge of the forests? Nog! 
It is singing in sorrow of “ long ago !”” 


O! sad is the song of the Autumn breeze, 

As it sweeps through the branches of leafless trees, 

As it rustles the yellow and faded leaves, 

For beautiful shadows gone by, it grieves. 

It mourns the bright birds,that have shunned its gloom, 
For the land where perennial rdses bloom, 

Inconstant and wild, it ischanting lo 

The sorrowful accents of “ long ago !”” 


The blossom of morning is bright and fair, 

For the sunbeams of morning are shining there, 
But clouds. at nightfall, are o’er the sun, 

And its gorgeous beauty is faded and gone, 
From its brilliant bloom to a withered gloom, 
Like the spirit that totters upon the tomb, 

It dies on the spot that beheld it blow : 

Oh where is the beauty of ‘‘ long ago?’’ 


So the Soul, when the spring of life is bright. 
Is sportive and glad in the mellow light : 
But when Autumn comes, with its grief and gloom, 
It sees but the valley of death, and the tomb! 

* And when storms are dark in the murky sky, 
it sinks on the wrecks of its love, to die, 
And its death song is chanting, sad and low, 
The sorrowful music of ‘long ago !’ 

Albany, N.Y. 








“ Where there is the most love of God, there will 
be the trnest and most enlarged philanthropy. No 
other foundation is secure. There is no other means 
whereby nations can be reformed, than that by which 
alone individuals can be regenerated. In the laws of 
God, conscience is made the basis of policy ; and in 
proportion as human laws depart from that ground- 
work, error and evil are the sure result.— Southey. 





this same great object, without any juat views of the 
structure of the system, seems utterly incredible. — 
Follow me, then, while I attempt to reveal the train 
of reasoning which led to the prediction of the first 
eclipse .of the sun, the most daring prophecy ever 
made by human genius. Follow, in imagination, this 
bold interrogator of the skies to his eolitary mountain 
summit—withdrawn from the world—surrounded by 
his mysterious circles, there to watch and ponder 
through the long nights of many—many years. But 
hope cheers him on, and smooths his rugged pathway. 
Dark and deep as is the problem, he sternly grapples 
with it, and resolves never to give over till victory 
crowns his efforts. 

He has already remarked, that the moon’s track in 
the heavens crossed the sun’s, and that this point of 
crossing was in some way intimately connected with 
the coming of the dread eclipse. He determines to 
watch and learn whether the point of crossing was 
fixed, or whether the moon, in each successive revo- 
lution, crossed the sun’s path at a different point. If 
the sun in its annual revolution could leave behind 
him a track of fire, marking his journey among the 
stars, it is found that this same track was followed 
from year to year, and from century to century, 
with undeviating precision. But it was soon discov- 
ered, that it was far different with the moon. In case 
she too could leave behind her a silver thread of light, 
sweeping round the heavens, in completing one revo- 
lution, this thread would not join, but would wind 
around among the stars in each revolution, cross- 
ing the sun’s fiery track at a point west of the previ- 
ous crossing. These points of crossing were called 
the moon’s nodes. At each revolution the node oc- 
curred further west, until, after a cycle of about nine- 
teen years, it had circulated in the same direction en- 
tirely around the ecliptic. Long and patiently did the 
astronomer watch and wait, each eclipse is duly ob- 
served, and its attendant circumstances are recorded 
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when, ®t last, the darkness begins to give way, and a 
ray of sight breaks in upon his mind. He finds that 
no eclipse of the sun ever occurs unless the new moon 
isin the act of crossing the sun's track. Here was 
a grand discovery.—He holds the key which he be- 
lieves will unlock the dread mystery, and now, with 
redoubled energy, he resolves to thrust it into the 
wards and drive back the bolts. 

To predict an eclipse of the sun, he must sweep 
forward from new moon to new moon, until he finds 
some new moon which should occur while the moon 
was in the act of croossing from one side to the other 
of the sun’s track. This certainly was possible. He 
knew the exact period from new moon to-new moon, 
and from one crossing of the ecliptic to another. 
With eager eye he seizes the moon’s places in the 
heavens, and her age, and rapidly computes where 
she will be at her next change. He finds the new 
moon occurring far from the sun’s track; he runs 
around another revolution ; the place of the new moon 
falls closer to the sun’s path, and the next year closer, 
until, reaching forward with piercing intellectual 
vigor, he at last finds a new moon which occurs pre- 
cisely at the computed time ot the passage across the 
sun’s track. Here he makes his stand, and on the 
day of the occurrence of that new moon, he an- 
nounces to the startled inhabitants of the world, that 
the sun shall expire in dark eclipse. Bold prediction ! 
—Mysterious prophet! with what scorn must the 
unthinking world have received this solemn declara- 
tion. How slowly do the moons roll away, and 
with what intense anxiety does the stern philosopher 
await the coming of that day which should crown him 
with victory, or dash him to the ground in ruin or 
disgrace. Time to him moves on leaden wings; 
day after day, and at last hour after hour, roll heavily 
away. The last night-is gone—the moon has dis- 
appeared from his eagle gaze in her approach to the 
sun, and the dawn of the eventtul day breaks in 
beauty on a slumbering world. 

This daring man, stern in his faith, climbs alone to 
his rocky home, and greets the sun as he rises and 
mounts the heavens, scattering brightness and glory 
in his path. Beneath him is spread out the populous 
city, already teeming with life and activity. The 
busy morning hum mises on the still air, and reaches 
the watching-place of the solitary astronomer. The 
thousands below him, unconscious of bis intense anx- 
iety, buoyant with life, joyously pursue their rounds of 
business, their cycles of amusement. The sun slowly 
climbs the heavens, round and bright, and full-orbed. 
The lone tenant of the mountain-top almost begins to 
waver in the sternness of his faith,as the morning 
hours roll away. But the time of his triumph, long 
delayed, at length begins to dawn: a pale and sickly 
hue creeps over the face of nature. The sun has 
reached his highest point, but his splendor is dimmed, 
his light is feeble. At last itcomes! Blackness is 
eating away his round disc,—onward with slow but 
steady pace the dark veil moves, blacker than a thou- 
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sand nights,—the gloom deepens,—the ghastly hue of 
death covers the universe,—the last ray is gone, and 
horror reigns. A wail of terror fillsthe murky air 
—the clangor of brazen trumpets resounds,—an agony | 
of despair dashes the stricken millions to the ground, 
while that lone man, erect on his rocky summit, with 
arms outstretched to heaven, pours forth the grateful 
gushings of his heart to God, who had crowned his 
efforts with triumphant vittory. Search the recor d 
of our race, and point me, if you can, to a scene 
more grand, n'ore beautiful. It is to me the proudest 
victory that geuius ever won, It was the conquering 
of nature, of ignorance, of superstition, of terror, all 
at a single blow, and that blow struck by a single 
arm. And now do you demand the name of this 
wonderful man! Alas! what a lesson of the insta- 
bility of earthly fame are we taught in this simple 
recital, He who had raised himself immeasurably 
above his race,—who must have been regarded by his 
fellows as little less than a god, who had inscribed 
his fame on the very heavens, and had written it in 
the sun, with a “ pen of iron, and the point of a dia- 
mond:” even this one has perished from the earth— 
name, age, country, are all swept into oblivion, but 
his prond achievement stands. The monument 
reared to his honor stands, and although the touch of 
time has effaced the lettering of his name, it is pow- 
erless, and cannot destroy the fruits of his victory. 

’ A thousand years roll by: the astronomer stands 
on the watch-tower of old Babylon, and writes for 
posterity the records of an eclipse; this record es- 
capes destruction, and is safely wafted down the 
stream of time. A thousand years roll away: the old 
astronomer—surrour.ded by the ‘fierce, but wondering 
Arab again writes,and marks the day which witnesses 
the sun’s decay. A thousand years roll heavily away : 
vnce more the astronomer writes from amidst the 
gay throng that crowds the capital of Europe. Re- 
cord is compared with record, date with date, revolu- 
tion with revolution, the past and present together,— 
another struggle commences—another triumph is won. 
Little did the Babylonian dream that he was observ- 
ing for one who, after the lapse of three thousand years, 
should rest upon this very record the successful reso- 
lution of one of nature’s darkest mysteries. 





Fuir of the American Institute.—The twenty-third 
Annual Fair of the American Institute, opened at Castle 
Garden on the first of October. The exhibition will, 
it is said, be unsurpassed by any that have preceded it, 
for the variety, elegance and importance of the arti- 
cles displayed.. The amount of new and ingenious 
machinery on exhibition is very great, and will well 
repay a close examination. These fairs do great credit 
to American skill, enterprise and industry, and should 
be well patronized by the public. The established re- 
putation of the [present one, willno doubt attract an 
overwhelming attendance. An additional attraction is 
the prestige thrown around this spot, as the seene of 
the first triumph in America, of the most charming of 
vocalists—Jenny Lind. 
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Anecdote of General Jackson. 

In the year 1811, General Jackson had occasion to 
visit Natchez, in the territory of Mississippi, for the 
purpose of bringing up a number of blacks, a part of 
whom had become his property in consequence of hav- 
ing been security for a friend, and the remainder were 
hands which had been employed by a nephew, in the 
neighborhood of that place. The road led through 
the country inhabited by the Chickasaw and Choc- 
taw Indians, and the station of the agent for the Choc- 
taws was uponit. On reaching the agency, he found 
seven or eight families of emigrants, and two members 
of the Mississippi legislative council, detained there, 
under the pretence that it was necessary for them to 
have passports from the Governor of Mississippi. Une 
of their number had been sent forward to procure 
them. In the meantime, the emigrants were buying 
corn from the agent at an extravagant price, and split- 
ting rails ata very moderate one. Indignant at the 
wrong inflicted on the emigrants, he reproached the 
members of the council for submitting to the deten- 
tion, and asked the agent how he dared to demand a 
pass from a free American, travelling on a public 
road, The agent replied by asking, with much tem- 
per, whether he had a pass. “Yes, sir,” replied the 
general. “I always carry mine with me ; I am a free- 
born American citizen; and that is a pass-port all 
over the world.” He then directed the emigrants to 
gear up their wagons, and if any one attempted to ob- 
struct them, to shoot them down as a highway robber. 
Setting them the example, he continued his journey, 
regardless of the threats of the agent. 

After concluding his business, he was informed that 
the agent had collected about fifty white men and 
one hundred Indians, to stop him on his return, unless 
he produced his passport. Though advised by his 
friends to procure one, he refused to do so ; stating 
that no American citizen should ever be subject to the 
insult and indignity of procuring a pass, to enable 
him to travel a public highway in his own country,— 
Like all travellers among the Indians, at that time, he 
was armed with a brace of pistols ; and having added 
a rifle and another pistol, he commenced his return 
journey, When within afew miles of the agency, he 
was informed by a friend who had gone forward to re- 
connoitre, that the agent had his force in readiness to 
stop him. He directed his friend to advance again, 
aod tell the agent that if he attempted to stop, it 
would be at the peril of his life. He then put his 
blacks in order, and armed them with axes and clubs; 
at the same time telling them not to stop unless di- 
rected by him,and if any one offered to oppose them, 
to cut them down. Riding by their side, he approach- 
ed the station, when the agent appeared and asked him 
‘whether he meant to stop and show his passport.--- 
Jackson replied, “that depends upon circumstances. 
I am told that you meant tostop me by force ; who- 
ever attempts such a thing will not have long to live;” 
and with a look that was not to be mistaken, he grasp- 
ed the bridle with a firmer grip. His determined 
manner had such an effect, that the agent declared he 
had no intention of stopping him, and he and his par- 
ty were suffered to pass on without further molesta- 
tion or interruption. He afterwards reported the con- 


duct of the agent to the government, and he was dis- 
missed from his agency. 
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Requiems of a Spirit o’er the Dead. 


BY MISS S. 8. HAZARD. 
*T was night o’er the mountain for daylight’ had fled. 
All nature was calm as the graves of the dead ; 
The sea bird’s last note was hushed o’er the main, 
And ocean’s wild lyre had ceased its sad strain. 
No! nought was there stirring in woodland or dell, 
No light tripping footstep or sweet vesper bell 
Broke the silence of midnight ; and calm and serene 
Through blue curtained dome came the night’s beauteous 
queen, 

And lit up the spot where in slumber I lay 
Communing in dreams with the lov’d far away. 
Thus slept I so gently till midnight had passed, 
And morning’s bright shadows were gathering fast 
When music,sweet music, burst soft on my ear ; 
Then gently I whisper’d, can seraphs be here? 
Or whence comes this music ? from waves of the sea ? 
Can mermaids be singing their wild songs for me’ 
Can zephyrs of ocean which tan my damp brow 
Be chanting their sad lays to welcome me now? 
Oh! would I could tell whence these strains do arise ; 
From ocean’s deep bed, from the earth or the skies ? 
Have gates of yon heaven been oped? dol hear 
The songs that the wing’d ones forever sing there? 

Ere I had ceased to speak, a rustling noise 

Like that of feather’d throng amid the bowers 

At even-fall, seemed near the rural pile 

On which my head reclined ; and then a voice, 

Whose ev’ry tone a note from heaven breathed, 

Fell soft upon my ear :—* Thou long hast mused 

And wonder’d whence celestial music came ; 

if earth, if heaven, if angels or if man 

The sacred chord had touched ; then list ye while 

| tell with winged spirits I commune, ‘ 

And in the silent spirit land where eye 

Ah! mortal eye like thine ne’er gazed, there, there 

I had my birth ; and in the still hours of 

The night I leave the crystal fount of life, 

The streams that flow around the city of 

My God, to seek the lone sequester’d haunts 

Of erring mortal man ; my golden harp 

I bear, to touch its strings, its immortal strings, 

Anew, when rebel man to Ruler of 

The universe returns. ie 

No spot is there on earth, ah! none so wild, 

So lone that knows me not ; I wander o’er 

The earth’s domain and solace sweet I bring 

To ev'ry heart ; yet there are spots, sad spots, 

Where cradled low in earth, poor weary man 

Has laid aside his dusty robe, where youth 

Reposes sweet, and where the infant flower 

Scarce budded to behold earth’s glorious sun 

Arise, has wither’d, died, and sleeps low in 

Its mother clay ; ’tis here I love to dwell, 

And hover round to sing a requiem o’er 

Their narrow homes ; for this I came to earth 

To-night ; but shades, that dusky were, are fast 

Assuming golden tinge. Rise from thy bower 

And quickly speed with me to chambezs where 

The silent. sleeping dead repose.’’ 

Slowly and sadly from my leafy couch 

I rose ; the air around seemed dense, and o’er 

My frame there came a chill like dews of death 

Upon the soul ; my very feet seemed bound 

As if by adamantine chain ; and soon 

Again the velvet lap of earth my form 

Received ; but e’en like some dark hand 

Of magic power a something gently o’er 

My spirit came ; I seemed as one who'd quafi’d 


From spring of youth ; my bouyant spirits knew 
No bound ; the rocky cliff, the woody dell, 
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And mountain side we climbed, till by 
A stream we came, that noiseless flowed along 
As if *twere fearful lest its rippling sound 
Might wake the pale ones of its mossy banks ; 
Ah! silence reigned, deep, holy. and profound : 
The glow-worm’s spark alone was all that spoke 
That life was there. The spirit paused, and low 
In whispers bade me mark the spot where man 
Of four-score years, and hoary-headed, slept ; 
Then from the robe that circled him about 
He gently drew a golden harp, and placed 
It in my hand; ‘‘ Strike ! strike!” he said, ‘‘ with me 
A heavenly note, and tune your voice to sing 
A requiem o’er his cold, damp brow.” 
The trembling strings we touched, and music fiow’d 
Upon the dewy air. 
“ Thou art sleeping, old man, in thy dark narrow cell, 
For death has thrown round thee a sorrowful spell, 
Thy long silver’d locks are now damp on thy brow, 
And tones of thy music, they greet us not now ; 
The winds whistle by thee at morning and eve, 
And wreathes of the cypress ty lov’d ones do weave 
To circle thy tomb-stone. and deck the cold clay 
That shuts from thy visage the bright beams of day. 
But rest now thou tired one, yes ! sweet be thy rest, 
And round thee siall whisper the songs of the blest ; 
And when thy frail 1obe, that mortality gave, 
Shall have mingled itself with the dust of the grave, 
Bright spirits shall bear thee, with palms in their hand, 
To dwell in a purer and holier land.” 
?T was still again, and solemn silence reigned— 
Not e’n an echo linger’d on the breeze ; 
Soft light stole through the clouds with beauty strange,j 
And each wild shrub that bended to the dew 
Seemed greeting dawn of day ; strange thoughts came o’er 
My soul, and holy seemed the ground on which 
I trod ; but low again the spirit breathed :-- , 
“ Not age alone demands my songs, but youth 
Hath claims on me ; again your harp assume ! 
Your song renew!’’ Then sweetly on the air 
Our lay arose : 
“ Sleep, fond youth! yes,gently sleep, _, 
For angel ones their vigil keep, 
To guard thy cold, thy narrow bed, 
That’s where the silent, speechless dead 
Lie side by side. 
Flowers their odors yield to thee, 
And music sweet floate o’er the sea, 
The mermaids chant their solemn lay, 
As forth at midnight hour they stray 
Upon the tide. 
Dream ! ab, dream! we would not break 
The chain that icy death has bound, 
Nor let the strains that we awake 
Around this consecrated mound, . --;} 
Disturb the long, the chilling sleep 
That’s o’er thee now. 
Soon, pale sleeper, on the air 
White winged one’s shall come, 
And to Elysian fields shall bear 
Thy pure, thy ransom’d spirit home ; 
And gems, from stream of life so deep, 
Shall deck thy brow.” 
Daylight dawned upon the earth, and lit 
The sacred s pot but faint ; ‘twas e’en 
Some flickering taper ray reflected round. 
Pale moon had sunk to rest, and winds of morn 
Kissed soft my brow in passing by ; 
The spirit linger’d still, his work was not 
Complete ; the infant slumberer yet must hear 
The heaven-born strains ; the sighing zephyrs bore 


Our chanting tones to tiny mound where lay 
In death’s embrace an infant form 
= We have come to thy grave, thou infant one. 
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Ere the sky is tipped by the golden sun ; 
We have come while the dew is on bush and tree 
To awaken sweet tones of music for thee. 
Like the bud of the morn, like the spray of the wave, 
Like the bow inthe cloud, like wreath of the brave, 
Thou hast passed away, and thy spirit has fled 
To the land where dwell the voiceless dead. 
Thou hast gone as a dew-drop when morning is bright, 
Thou hast passed away as the curtains of night ; 
Thou wast lent to earth as a priceless gem 
To deck for a time earth’s diadem. 
Thou sleepest we know, and over thy grave 
Tn silence and beauty the wild flowers wave ; 
But soon shalt thou wake in a world far away, 
Where sunbeams of glory around thee shall play ; 
Bright bird of the morning, thy spirit shall rise 
To its mansion above, to its home in the skies.”’ 

But ere the last sad strains had died away, 

The spirit passed from earth. 








(From the Boston Traveller. 
Death and Burial of Neander. 


Beruin, July 22. 


NEANDER is no more! He who for forty-eight 
years has defeated the attacks upon the church 
from the side of Rationalism and Philosophy—who, 
through all the controversies among theologians in 
Germany, has remained true to the faith of his 
adoption, the pure and holy religion of Jesus Christ 
—Neander, the philosopher, the scholar—better, 
the great and good man—has been taken from the 
world. 

Augustus Neander was born in Gottingen, of 
Jewish parentage, in 1787; studied at the Gymna- 
sium at Hamburg ; at the age of seventeen was con- 
verted to Christianity and baptized. After his con- 
version he went to Halle t study Theology under 
Schleiermacher. Having completed his studies, he 
was first appointed in 1811 private lecturer in Heid- 
elberg, and in 1812 Professor at the newly founded 
University in Berlin. He was never married, but 
lived with his maiden sister. Often have I seen the 
two walking arm in arm upon the streets and in the 
parks of the city. Neander’s habits of abstraction 
and short-sightedness rendered it necessary for him 
to have some one to guide the way whenever he left 
his study to take a walk, or to go to his lecture 
room. Generally, a student walked with him to 
the University, and just before it was time for his 
lecture to close, his sister could be seen walking up 


and down on the opposite side of the street, waiting 


to accompany him home. 
Many anecdotes are related of him illustrative of 
his absence of mind, such as his appearing in the 
lecture room half-dressed,—if left alone, always go- 
ing to his old residence, after he had removed to 
another part of the city,—walking in the gutter, 
&c., &c. In the lecture-room, his manner was in 
the highest degree peculiar. He put his left erm 
over the desk, clasping the book in his hand, and 
after bringing his face close to the corner of his 
desk, effectually concealed it by holding his notes 
close to his nose. 
In one hand was always @ quill, which, during 
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the Saas ¥: kept passers telling pen onl 

crushing. He pushed the ‘desk forward upon two 

legs, swinging it back and forth, and every few nfin- 

utes would plunge forward almost spasmodically, 

throwing one foot back in a way leading you to ex- 

pect that he would the next moment precipitate him- 

self headlong down upon the desks of the students. 

Twirling his pen,occasionally spitting, jerkinghis foot 

backward, taken with his dress, gave him a most 

eccentric appearance in the lecture-room. Meeting 
him upon the street, with his sister, you never 

would have suspected that such a strange looking 
being could be Neander. He formerly had two sis- 

ters, but a few years ago the favorite one died. It 
was a trying affliction, and for a short interval he 
was quite overcome, but suddenly he dried his tears, 
calmly declared his firm faith and reliance in the 
wise purpose of God in taking her to himself, and 
resumed his lectures immediately ‘as if nothing had 
overtaken him to disturb his serenity. 

Neander’s charity was unbounded. Poor students 
were not only presented with tickets to his lectures, 
but were also often provided by him with money and 
clothing. Not a farthing of the money received for 
his lectures ever went to supply his own wants ; it 
was all given away for benevolent purposes. The 
income from his writings was bestowed upon the 
Missionary, Bible, and other Societies, and upon 
Hospitals. Thoughts of himself never seemed to 
have obtruded upon his mind. He would sometimes 
give away to a poor student all the money he had 
about him at the moment the request was made of 
hii, even his new coat, retaining the old one for 
himself. You have known this great manin your 
country more on account of his learning, from his 
books, than in any other way # but here, where he 
has lived, one finds that his private character, his 
piety, his charity, have distinguished him above all 
others. It would be difficult to decide whether the 
influence of his example has not been as great as 
that of his writings upon the thousands of young 
men who have been his pupils. Protestants, Cath- 
olics, nearly ail the leading preachers, throughout 
Germany, have attended his lectures, and all have 
been more or less guided by him. While Philoso- 
phy has been for years attempting to usurp the 
place of Religion, Neander has been the chief in- 
strument in combating it, and in keeping the true 
faith constantly before the students. Strauss’s cel- 
ebrated “‘ Life of Jesus” created almost a revolution 
in the theological world. At the time of its ap- 
pearance the Minister of Ecclesiastical’ Affairs con- 
sulted Neander’s opinion as to the propriety of pro- 
hibiting its sale in Prussia. Neander, who at that 
time was reading lectures upon the Life of Christ, 
replied that as his opinions were in diréct opposi- 

tion to those of Strauss, he would write a book, in 
which he would endeavor to confute the dangerous 
positions taken by that author. He could not ad- 
vise to the prohibition of the work—it had already 
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abe be man dst wy signmtiial. **QOur Saviour,” 

said he, ‘‘ needs not the assistance of man to main- 

tain his Church upon earth.” 

Neander’s principal lectures were upon Church 

History, Dogmatics, Patristic, and the books of the 

New Testament. His lecture-room was always well 

filled, and one could see, from his earnest manner, 

that his whole soul was engaged in the work—that 

it was to him a labor of love. Neander’s writings 

have been translated and are well known in Ameri- 

ca. The principal among them are “Julian and 
his Times,” 1812; «St. Bernard and his Times,” 
1813 ; ‘* The Development of the Gnostic System,” 

1818; «St. Chrysostom,” 1822; ‘History of the 
Christian Church,” which has reached its tenth vol- 
ume; ‘The Anti-Gnostics,” 1826; ‘‘ Planting of 
the Church by the Apostles,” 1832 ; ** Life of Jesus,” 
in reply to Strauss, 1837. 

He was better acquainted with the Church Histo- 
ry and writings of the Fathers than any one of his 
time. It has been the custom, upon the recurrence 
of his birth-day, for the students to present to him 
a rare edition of one of the Fathers, and thus he 
has come to have one of the most complete sets of 
their writings to be foundin any library. Turning 
fcom his great literary attainments, from all con- 
siderations suggested by his profound learning, it is 
pleasant to contemplate the pure Christian charac- 
ter of the man. Although born a Jew, his whole 
life seemed to be a sermon upon the text, ‘‘ That dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, said unto Peter, /t is the 
Lord!” Neander’s life resembled more “ that dis- 
ciple’s,” than any other. He was the loving John 
the new churth Father of our times. 

His sickness was only of a few days’ duration.— 
On Monday he held his lecture as usual. The-next 
day he was seized with a species of cholera. A day 
or two of pain was followed by a lucid interval, 
when the physicians were encourage to hope for 
his recovery. During this interval he dictated a 
page in his Church History, and then said to his sis- 
ter, ‘I am weary—let us go home.” He had no 
time to die. He needed no further preparation : his 
whole life had been the best preparation, and up to 
the last moment we see him active in his Master's 
service. The disease returned with a redoubled _, 
force, a day or two more of suffering, and on Sun{” 
day, less than a week from the day of attack, bg 
was dead. } 

On the 17th of July I attended the funeral_a¢r- 
vices. The procession of students was formed at 
the University, and marched to his dwelling. In 
the meantime, in the house, the theological students, 
the professors from Berlin, and from the University 
of Halle, the clergy, relatives, high officers of gov- 
ernwent, etc., were assembled to hear the funeral 
discourse. Professor Strauss, for 45 years an in- 
timate friend of Neander, delivered the sermon.— 
During the exercises, the body, not yet placed in 
the coffin, was covered with wreaths and flowers and 
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which was of great length, was formed am 10 A. M. 
and moved through Unterden Linden as far as Fred- 
erick street, and then the whole length of Frederick 
street as far as Elizabeth Street Cemetery. The 
whole distance, nearly two miles, the sides of the 
streets, doors and windows of the houses, were fill- 
ed with an immense concourse of people who had 
come to look upon the solemn scene. The hearse 
was surrounded by students, some of them from 
Halle, carrying lighted candles, and in advance was 
borne the Bible and Greek Testament which had 
ever been used by the deceased. _ 

At the the grave a choir of young men sang ap- 

propriate music, and a student from Halle made an 
affecting address. It was a solemn sight to see the 
tears gushing from the eyes of those who had been 
the pupils and friends of Neander. Many were 
deeply moved, and well might they join with the 
world in mourning for one who had done more than 
any one to keep pure the Religion of Christ here in 
Germany. 
- After the benediction was pronounced, every one 
- present, according to the beautiful custom here, 
went tothe grave and threw into it a handful of 
dirt, thus assisting at the burial. Slowly, and in 
scattered groups, the crowd dispersed to their va- 
rious homes. ; 

How insignificant all the metaphysical contro- 
versies of the age, the vain teachings of man, ap- 
peared to us as we stood at the grave-side of Nean- 
der. His was a far higher and holier faith, from 
which, like the Evangelist, he never wavered. In 
his life, in his death, the belief to which he had been 
converted, his watchword remained unchanged : “ It 
is the Lord!” His body has been consigned to the 
grave, but the sunset glory of his example still il- 
lumines our sky, and: will forever light us onward to 
the path he trod. AGINDos. 


The Indians. 

The Indians may not be shrewd diplomatists, but 
they sometimes show no little common sense and a 
just conviction of their own situation, and the manner 
in which they are too often treated, when they meet 
in council to procure new lands, to sell them, or en- 
deavor to retain some of their old hunting grounds. 
There has recently been a council held in Washington 
by the Winnebagoes. It appears that the Govern- 
ment had presented the Winnebagoes repeated offers 
for the land which they now hold; and at this confer-- 
ence, the United States Commissioners made a new 
proposition. 

Old “Gull,” a venerable chief, of very grave de- 
meanor, made a talk rather against accepting this 
proposition, concluding with the following remark, 
which, as a quiet and polite rebuke, could hardly be 
surpassed : 

“ We are anxious to return home. We think, by 
offering this proposition you delay our business. 
When we saw our Great Father in 1837, we gave him 
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never al anything more from us. Each time we gave 
him land he said he would ask us for no more !” 

Nothing could be more simple, more effective, or 
more to the point. One of the United States com- 
missioners replied to the talk of the old chief, and 
endevored to show the Indians that in asking for more 
still, the Government was doing exactly right. But 
“ Gull” was ready with rejoinder, which was, like 
his first speech, very concise, but also very much to 
the point. He said: 

“ This land we are talking about was given to us 
and made for us by the Great Spirit. The Great 
Spirit knows what portion of the land he has assigned 
to different people. We tear the Great Spirit will be 
displeased at our altering his arrangements. We fear 
you do not regard the Great Spirit !” 





THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 


William and Charles Grant were the sons of a 
farmer in Inverness-shire, whom a sudden flood 
stript of everything, even to the very soil which he 
tilled. The farmer and his son William made their 
way southward until they arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Bury, in Lancashire, and there found em- 
ployment in a print work, in which William served 
his apprenticeship. It is said that, when they 
reached the spot near which they ultimately set- 
tled, and arrived at the crown of the hill near 
Walmesley, they were in doubt as to what course 
was best next to be pursued. The surrounding 
country lay disclosed before them, the river Irwell 
making its circuitous way through the valley.— 
What was to be done to induce their decision as to 
the route they were to take to their future home? 
A stick was put up, and where it fell, in that direc- 
tion would they betake themselves. And thus their 
decision was made, and they betook themselves to- 
ward the village of Ramsbotham, not far distant. 
In this place, these men pitched their tent, and in the 
course of many long years of industry, enterprise, and 
benevolence, they accumulatd nearly a million ster- 
ling of money ; earning, meanwhile the good will of 
thousands, the gratitude of many, and the respect of 
all who knew them. They afterward erected, on the 
top of the hill overlooking Walmesley, a lofty tower, 
in commemoration of the fortunate choice they had 
made, and not improbably as a kind of public thank- 
offering for the signal prosperity they had reaped. Cot- 
ton mills and print works were built by them of great 
extent, employing an immense number of hands; and 
they erected churches, founded schools, and gave a 
new life to the district. Their well-directed dilligence 
made the valley teem with industry, activity, health, 
joy, and opulence ; they never forgot the class from 
which they themselves had sprung, that of working- 
men, whose hands had mainly contributed to their 
aggrandizement, and, therefore, they spared no ex- 
pense in the moral, intellectual, and physical interests 
of their work-people. 
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manner of men those Grants were, and that Dickens, 
in his Brothers Cheeryble, was guilty of no exaggera- 
tion. “Many years ago, a warehouseman published an 
exceedingly scurrilous pamphlet against the firm of 
Grant Brothers, holding up the elder partner to ridi- 
cule as “ Billy Button.’ William was informed by 
some “kind friend,” of the existence and nature of 
the pamphiet, and his observation was that the man 
would live to repent of its publication. ‘‘ Oh!” said 
the libeller, when informed of this remark, “ he thinks 
that some time or other I shall be in his debt, but I 
will take good care of that.” It happens, however, 
that the man in business does not always know who 
shall be his creditor. It turned out that the libeler 
shortly became bankrupt, and the brothers held an ac- 
ceptance of his, which had been endorsed by the 
drawer, who had also become bankrupt. The wantonly 
libelled men had now an opportunity of revenging 
themselves upon the libeller, for he could not obtain his 
certificate without their signature, and without that he 
could not commence business. But it seemed to the 
bankrupt to be a hopeless case to expect that they 
would give their signature—they whom he had so wan- 
tonly held up to public ridicule. The claims of a wife 
and children, however, at last forced him to make the 
application. He presented himself at the counting- 
house door, and found that “ Billy Button” was in. 
He entered, and William Grant, who was alone, ra- 
ther sternly bid him “‘ Shut the door, sir!” The libel- 
ler trembled before the libelled. He told his tale, and 
produced his certificate, which was instantly clutched 
by the injured merchant. ‘* You wrote a pamphlet 
against us once,” exclaimed Mr. Grant. The suppli- 
cant expected to see his parchment thrown into the 
fire ; instead of which, Mr.-Grant took a pen, and 
writing something on the document, handed it back 
to the supplicant, who expected to find written upon it 
“rogue, scoundrel, libeller,” instead of which, there was 
written only the signature of the firm, completing the 
bankrupt’s certificate. ‘*‘We make it arule,” said Mr. 
Grant, “ never to refuse signing the certificate of an 
honest tradesman, and we have never heard that you 
were any thing else.” The tears started into the poor 
man’seyes. “‘ Ah ?’ continued Mr. Grant,“ my saying 
was true—I said you would live to repent writing that 
pamphlet ; I did not mean it as a threat—I only meant 
that some day you would know us better, and repent 
that you had tned to injure us ; I see that you repeny 
itnow,” “I do,I do,” said the grateful man, “ [ do, in- 
deed, bitterly repent it. ‘“ Well, well, my dear fellow> 
you know us now. How do you get on? What are you 
going to do?” The poor man stated that he had 
friends who could assist him when his certificate was 
obtained. ‘“ But how are you off in the mean time ? 
And the answer was that, having given up every far- 
thing to his creditors, he had been compelied to stint 
his family of even the common necessaries of life, 
that he might be enabled to pay the cost of his certifi- 
cate. ‘ My dear fellow, this will never do, your wife 
and family must not suffer; be kind enough to take 
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this ten-pound note to your wife aan nneaiiens. 
there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t cry—it will all 
be well with you yet; keep up your spirits, set to work 
like a man, and you will raise your head among us 
yet.” The overpowered man endeavored in vain to 
express his thanks—the swelling in his throat forbade 
the use of words ; he put his hands to his face, and 
went out of the door crying like a child. 

In company with a gentleman who had written and 
lectured much on the advantages of early religious, 
moral, and intellectual training, Mr. Grant asked-- 
“ Well, how do you get on in establishing schools for 
infants?” The reply was, ‘Very encouragingly in- 
deed ; wherever I have gone I have sycceeded either 
in inducing good people to establish them, or in pro- 
curing better support to those already established. 
But I must give over my labors, for, what with print- 
ing bills, coach fare, and other expenses, every lecture 
I deliver in any neighboring town costs me a sovereign, 
and I cannot afford to ride my hobby at such a rate.” 
He said, “You must not give over your Jabors: God 
has blessed them with success; he has blessed you 
with talents, and me with wealth—if you give your 
time, I ought to give my money. You must oblige me 
by taking this twenty pound note, and spending it in 
promoting the education of the poor.” The twenty 
pound note was taken, and so spent ; and probably a 
thousand children are now enjoying the benefit of the 
impulse that was thus given toa mode of instruction 
as delightful as it was useful. 

Mr. Grant was waited on by two gentlemen, who 
were raising a subscription for the widow of a respec- 
table man, who, some years before his death, had been 
unfortunate in business. “We fost £200 by him,” eaid 
Mr. Grant, “and how do you expect I should sub- 
scribe for the widow?” “ Because, answered one of 
them, “‘ what you have lost by the husband does not ° 
alter the widow’s claim on your benevolence.” Nei- 
ther it shall,” said he, “here are five pounds, and if 
you cannot make up the sum you want for her, come 
to me, and I’ll give you more.” 

Many other anecdotes, equally characteristic of the 
kind nature of William Grant, could be added. For 
fifteen years did he and his brother Charles ride into 
Manchester on market days, seated side by side, look- 
ing, of all things, ‘ke a pair of brothers, happy in 
themselves and in each other. William died a few 
years ago, followed tothe grave by many blessings. 
The firm still survives, and supports its former charac- 
ter. Long may the merchant princes of England con- 
tinue to furnish such beautiful specimens of humanity 
as the now famous brothers Cheeryble !—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 





“ We reap as we have sown. Men bear with them 
from this world their habits of mind and stores of 
knowledge, their dispositions and affections and de- 
sires; and these become a part of their punishment 
or reward, according to their kind.”—Southey’s Sir 
Thomas Moore. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

In our next number we shall be called upon to 
announce either the well considered verdict of a 
majority of the people of the great State of New 
York, in favor of the noble principle of UniversaL 
Epucation, or their deliberate repudiation of that 
principle, and their final determination that hence- 
forth the benefits and blessings of elementary in- 
struction shall be confined to the children of those 
who are able to pay their rate-bills, and to those 
whom the Trustees of the several districts may see 
fit to designate as worthy of being classed among 
the indigent exempts. 

We shall be called upon either to rejoice with the 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND children whom the 
Free School Law has rescued from the contamina- 
tion and degradation of hopeless ignorance, or to 
announce to them that the State feels no longer any 
interest in their mental and moral culture, and that 
they can hereafter only take their places in our 
public schools as recorded paupers, dependent for 
their continusnce therein upon the will and pleas- 
ure of the Trustees. 

We shall be cailed upon to congratulate the friends 
of Education and of Human Progress throughout 
our Country, and the world, upon the triumphant 

recognitigg for the second time proclaimed through 
~the ballot boxes, of the great truth that our free in- 
stitutions are based upon the KNowLepGE. AND 
Virtue of the People, and that where UniversaL 
SurrracE prevails, there the Standard of Unrver- 
sau Epucation shall be unfurled ; or to place upon 
record for the inspection of our contemporaries and 
of posterity, the humiliating fact that the noble 
Empire Srate—the pride and boast of our Union, 
the first in resources, in enterprise and in wealth— 
after having by a majority of more than One HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND of her intelligent pop- 
ulation, declared that every: one of her ELeven 
Txovusanp schools should be FREE TO ALL, re- 
called the precious boon—dashed the cup of bless- 


ing from the parched and greedy lips of hundreds of 


thousands of indigent children—and proclaimed “ in 


the hearing of men and angels” that it was never 


her intention to grant the boon—that she did it ig- 


norantly, not knowing what she did--and that she 
hastens to erase if possible from the imperishable 
records of the past, every vestige of her weakness 


and herjignor ance in this behalf ! 
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of these two records shall be engraven, “as with a 
pen of iron upon the mountain rock” of our future 
history—to be read by our children and by our 
children’s children--to be transmitted upon the 
wings of the wind to the farthest corner of the hab- 
itable globe---to be impressed upon our legislation--- 
adopted as the standard of our intelligence, our 
public spirit and our humanity---and referred to by 
the civilized world, as the mature and deliberate 
verdict of the Strate or New Yor«! It is for you 
to decide. The facts are all before you. We have 
endeavored, according to the best of our humble 
ability, to discharge our whole duty. For nearly | 
two years, unawed by denunciations or threats, and 
regardless of all other considerations than those 
which appertain to the great cause of Truth, we 
have sought to impress upon the public mind, the- 
vital importance of the principle of Univers. Ep- 
UCATION IN ScHooLts FrreE To ALL. If we are 
destined to defeat in the approaching contest, we 
shall feel that the ignominy lies not at our door. 
Conscious of havipg faithfully exerted our feeble 
energies in behalf of the sacred interests of Hu- 
MANITY, and for the lasting benefit of those who 
cannot plead for themselves before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, we shall leave the consequences and the 
result to the Great Dispenser’ of human events--- 
sincerely invoking His blessing upon the momentous 
deliberations of those into whose hands have been 
committed the present and future destinies of so 
many of the youth of our land. 


Renn 





ONE MORE “LAST WORD.” 


If the friends of Free Schools will faithfully and 
diligently exert themselves during the brief inter- 
val which may elapse before the election, and both 
vote themselves and see that all others who may de- 
sire to do so, are furnished with the proper ballot 
“AGAINST THE REPEAL OF THE New ScHoo. 
Law,” there can be no reasonable doubt of a tri- 
umphant and ‘crowning victory.” All that we 
have to dread is the apathy and indifference of those 
who are really, and at heart with us, and who will 
not take the trouble to interest themselves actively 
and efficiently in the great contest now depending, 
Surely, the interests at stake are of too great mag- 
nitude to justify this inaction. 

J Above all, let not those who are the friends 
of Free Schools be deceived into a vote for the re- 
peal of the law, in the delusive expectation that if 
the Act of 1849 is repealed its principles will again 
be incorporated in another Act. A decision of the 
popular vote in favor of the. repeal of the present 
law, will be claimed by the opponents of the Free 
School principle as a verdict AGAINST THAT PRIN- 
cIPLE; and the Legislature will, beyond all ques- 
tion, recognize it as sich. “He that is not for us 
is against us,” and whatever may be the intention 
of the voler, EVERY BALLOT cAsT “ For THE RE- 
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AND TO ALL INTENTS AND PuRPOosEs, A VOTE 
AGAINST THE FREE SCHOOL PRINCIPLE. 

On the other hand, those opposed to the repeal 
stand pledged to use their utmost exertions, in case 
of suocess, for such amendments and alterations of 
the existing law, preserving the great principle it- 
self unaffected, as will render the act as far as may 
be possible, universally acceptable to the people. 
And this pledge will be faithfully and honorably 
redeemed. 

All we ask, therefore, is that every friend of the 
Free School Principle, will cast his vote at the en- 
suing election*®‘* Against the Repeal of the New 
School Law,” in order that the verdict to be render- 
ed may be a fair, full and truthful exposition of the 
popular will on that head. Our opponents are not 
entitled to avail themselves in this controversy of 
any portion of our legitimate strength: nor should 
they be permitted to do so. 





THE CHEMUNG CONVENTION. 

Although not specially included in the request con- 
tained in the concluding resolution, we take great 
pleasure in laying before our readers the proceedings of 
the “ Anti-Free School Convention,” held in Chemung 
County, on the 24th of August last, and invite special 
attention to their import. ¢@ 

It will be seen that the opponents of Free schools,— 
at least such of them as were congregated at this con- 
vention, purporting to represent “ citizens of Chem- 
ung,Tompkins and Steuben” have concluded to throw 
off the flimsy mask of friendship to the great princi- 
ple involved in the pending controversy, while they re- 
pudiate the details of the present law—and have 
planted themselves finally and firmly, with a frankness 
that does them honor, upon the broad platform of un- 
compromising hostility to the principle itself. This 
isa “ consummation devoutly to be wished.” Let us 
know where to find our opponents, and we can have 
no difficulty in dealing with them. While they skil- 
fully entrenched themselves behind the details of a bill, 
which no one thought of defending. and which was 
universally conceded to be obnoxious, carefully con- 
cealing the fact that their real opposition was not to 
this, that or the other specific bill, but to the principle 
of Free Schools itself—they were capable of accom- 
plishing no small amount of mischief. As open and 
undisguised opponents of Universax. Epvcation, in 
schools free to all, they are welcome to all the laurels 
they can gather, and all the influence they can exert. 
We certainly fee] no disposition to envy them in the 
position they have thus voluntarily assumed. 

While this patriotic gathering were fulminating their 
anathemas against the noble principle of t'ree Educa- 
tion, the officia! report from the county in which they 
were assembled developed the welcome but astound- 
ing fact that in one short month after the adeption of 
the Free School law UPWARDS OF ONE THOUS- 
AND CHILDREN HAD BEEN ADDED TO 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS. over and above the 
number previously reported! Had this fact been com- 
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municated to the Convention during its session, how 
would it have caused the faces of Messrs. Barto, Dar- 
ling and Company to mantle with indignation! What 
right had these poor children to participate in the 
hoarded wealth of the moneyed aristocracy of Chem- 
ung? What was the education of a thousand sons 
and daughters of indigence and poverty, when put into 
the scale with the dividends of banking capitals and 
railroad investments? Fortunately for the future well- 
being of these children, their parents possess the right 
to vote; and neither the flinty-hearted resolutions of 
Anti-Free School Conventions nor the threats and 
menaces of purse-proud arogance, will withhold them 
from exercising this invaluable right. 

We do not wonder that these flaming patriots are so 
excessively jealous of ihe popular vote given last fall, 
and likely to be repeated in November next, in favor 
of the principles of Free Schools: norare we at all con- 
cerned at the denunciations which are so freely bestow- 
ed upon this journal. If, indeed, we have been eo un- 
fortunate as to‘ array” ourselves “ in direct hostily to 
the opinions and wishes of a large portion of the peo- 
ple,” it is at least some small consolation to know that 
we have the recorded verdict of upwards of TWO 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND of our fel- 
low citizens in favor of the principles we have uni- 
formly maintained ; and we shall be very much mise- 
taken if this number is not increased before the ides of 
December. At all events, we are very well content to 
abide the issue. 





“A Simple, Plain System of Popular Educa- 
tion. 


Our Chemung friends have made a new discovery 
in the art and ecience of education. They are “ in 
favor of a simple, plain system, without normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, or school journals, eup- 
ported by the state, or hordes of school officers ;” in 
other words, they go for a school system without any 
of the useless and cumbersome aids which modern 
civilization has dictated. The “‘ monstrous absurdity 
that the duty of education rests upon the property of 
the state,” is indignantly repucisted by Mr. Barto 
and his compeers. And normal «chools, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and educational journals, are all to be thrown 
overboard as unworthy of the advanced intelligence 
of theage. Perhaps theze doctrines are in accordance 
with the public opinien of the “ Southern tier ;” but it 
will require the aid of the official canvass to certify us 
of that fact. 





THE APPROACHING CONTEST. 

“Once morzE unto the breach—dear friends, oncE More "’ 

The notes of preperation for the approaching con- 
flict between the evpporters and opposers of Fare 
Scnoors are heard in every direction. The friends of 
Uncversat Epvcation are girding on their armor 
aod preparing for the campaign with an energy and 
a determination which wi!l ensure, beyond all perad- 
venture, a “crowning victory.” The gallant editor of 
the “ ree Scuoot Cuarron’—a host in himself—ice 












planting his batteries with tremendous effect against 
the enemy. Our friend Tucxenr is canvassing the state, 
armed with facts and arguments which his intrepid 
eloquence is well able to bring-home to the hearts ot 
the people. Tue Press, in nearly every county, is 
doing its duty in disseminating information; and 
many of our ablest journals aré doing battle fearlessly 
and nobly for the great cause of Free Education. Tue 
Puurir is waking up to its\responsibilities on this 
great question, and CurisTiaNns and PHiLaNTHROFISTs 
everywhere are on the alert. Every Parent, with all 
the inexpreasible sympathies of a parent’s heart, is with 
us—end WE CANNOT BE DEFEATED ! 





For the District School Journal. 

Highly gratified with the zeal which the Distric* 
School Journal evinces in favor of the Free Schoo 
Law, soon to be anew submitted to the people, and 
desirous that the importance of this subject may be 
duly appreciated in the city of New York, and other 
parts of the State not directly affected by the Law, I 
would offer a few suggestions. 

It is most erroneous to suppose that New York is 
not interested in this question as much as the country. 
Consider the crowds of youth annually pouring into 
New York from the interior. Consider the moment- 
ous political questions decided by jhe popular vote, in 
mass, and the idea will no langer be entertained, that 
the interests of the city and country are not insepara- 
bly blended in reference to this question. 

The essential feature of the Free School Law Re- 
form, is understood by the writer to consist iu the ab- 
olition of the rate bill, by which the deficiency of 
school money was raised from the parents sending 
children to gchool, and in the substitution of a direct 
tax on each district at large in lieu of the rate bill. 
Now the writer having, during a former residence in 
the country, served as a school officer, bears witness 
that the rate bill was a material drawback to the effi- 
ciency of Common Schools. Indeed, we know from 
the reports of our State Superintendent, that it virtu- 
ally barred the School door, and kept it barred, against 
thousands of children. Whether the parents of those 
children were to be justified or not is entirely immate- 
rial, so far as the fact above stated is concerned. The 
fact was that very many who could not well pay 
school rates, refused to send their children to school as 
beneficiaries, from feelings of pride. Now of what 
clase would those excluded children consist? Of the 
very class most needing intellectual and moral culture. 
Bred under the influence of parents who are at once 
needy and proud, they would be likely to inherit those 
traits; and without the ballast of knowledge, and the 
discipline of the heart, pride and poverty are dangerous 
indeed. , D. 

** Mere transient enjoyment is not to be taken into 
the account of happiness for an intellectual and im- 
mortal bemg. That man alone can be called happy 
who is at peace with his own heart and with his 
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Free School Convention. 

At a Convention of citizens of Chemung, Tomp- 
kins and Steuben, held at Jefferson, August 24, 1850, 
Hon. H.. D Barro, of Trumansburgh, Tompkins Co., 
was called to the chair, and Judge J. L. Daruine, of 
Catharine, chosen Secretary. 

Judge Barto, upon taking the chair, briefly stated 
the objects of the meeting. 

A letter from W. G. Bryan, Esq., of Batavia, who 
had been invited to be present and address the meet- 
ing, was then read, and approved, by the Convention. 

On motion, resolved that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of five to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the Convention. Messrs. N. B. Smith, W. 
B. Slawson, Edw. Quinn, James M. Donelly and John 
Beach, were named as such committee. 

The committee retired to the anteroom, and while 
out, short and spirited speeches were made by Judge 
Barto, Judge Darling, Senator Guinnip, A. Brooks, | 
Esq., of Tioga, and others. 

The committee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing, which were adopted unanimously :— 

Resolved, that the Legislature of 1849, in framing 
the school law, and then submitting it to the people 
for adoption or rejection, when it was not requested 
by a single petition, or in any way demanded by pub- 
lic sentiment, when there was not even such a division 
of public opinion as to afford the shadow of a reason 
for such submission, are justly chargeable with tam- 
pering and experimenting upon grave questions of 
public interest, and with such an evasion of respon- 
sibility as should meet alike the condemnation of all. 


Resolved, That the Legislature of 1850, after it be- 
came manifest that the law, by reason of its defective 
principles, could not be put in successful operation, 
and after it was so forcibly reminded of this fact by pe- 
titions from all parts of the State, praying—not for a 
‘© modification of the details of the law,” but for its 
unconditional repeal, should have obeyed public senti- 
ment and repealed the law. 

Resolved, That it is not upon the details of the 
law that we base our opposition. We stand upon first 
principles. We say that if the life of Free Schools 
depends upon the taking of one man’s property for 
the purpose of educating another man’s children, 
when that other person is abundantly able, and bound 
by reason and humanity to educate his own children, 
that they ought not to exist by such support. And 
that in the matter of Free Schools, we have no more 
right to do evil that some fancied good may come, 
than we have in any other irfstance. 

Resolved, That when men sustain this law, and 
vote assessments, alleging that it is right for them to 
do so, because others have more than their share of 
property, and that they have a right to a part of it to 
educate their children, it affords just cause of alarm 
to all who sincerely desire the stability of our institu- 
tions. Especially should they be vigilant when there 





maker.” —Seuthey. 


is @ growing disregard for the rights of property, and 
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attempts made by political demagogues tc array one 
portion of community against another. 


Resolved, That when the friends of this law them- 
selves admit, that unamended, it is a bill of abomina- 
tions, and when they call upon the people to actual- 
ly vote for the law, but mentaily for some undefined 
abstraction, which each one may conjure up for him- 
self according to his fancy, they are only practicing 
upon the credulity of the people, and deserve the mer- 
ited rebuke which such conduct demands. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, for the Legislature 
to frame a law, and then submit it to the people, se- 
cretly to determine by ballot whether it should become 
a law or not, is contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, and to that doctrine of political philoso- 
phy which has ever been dear to the American Peo- 
ple ; that of all Governments a Representative Re- 
publie contains at once the most elements of fteedom, 
combined with the greatest strength. That we are 
more opposed to it than we should be to a secret bal- 
lot by the Legislature itself. 


Resolved, That a sound public sentiment upon the 
importance of education is far more desirable than 
any or all mere systems. And we look upon the pre- 
sent unfortunate dissentions in regard to the school 
question as well calculated to disgust a large portion 
of the people with the whole subject of popular educa- 
tion. : 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a simple, plain 
system of popular education, without Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes, School Journals, supported by 
the State, or hordes of school officers ;—a system with 
full and ample provisions for the education of the poor, 
and in which public and private zeal for education are 
in'due proportions combined, but without presenting 
the monstrous absurdity that the duty of education 
rests upon the property of the State, more than upon 
the parents and guardians of the children. 

Resolved, That when the Legislature of the State 
of New York appropriates thousands of dollars for 
the District School Journal, when at the same time 
that paper is arraying itself in direct hostility to the 
opinions and wishes of a large portion of the people 
who are taxed to support it; the act finds rothing 
like a parallel, except in the suppression of free opin- 
ions by Louis Napoleon in France. 

Resolved, That freedom from taxation to meet un- 
necessary expenses constitutes the essence of liberty. 
But when, on the other hand, taxes are unequally as- 
sessed to meet expenses which the individual who 
pays them hasno interest in it,is the essence of tyran- 
ny. 

Resolved, That all compulsory school establish- 
ments, are a8 oppressive, as church establishments ; 
and no reasoning, no arguments can be offered in sup- 
port of the former, which are not equally applicable 
to the latter. 

Resolved, That both the assembly and the Senate’s 
amendments to the school act are unjust and unequal 
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and will not subserve the cause of education in any 
manner better than the law as it is. 

The following resolutions were offered by different 
members of the convention and adopted unanimously. 


Resolved, That we earnestly request and urge up- 
on our fellow citizens opposed to the present school 
system, the necessity of holding meetings and thor- 
oughly organizing in every town throughout the 
State. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all who are op- 
posed to the present school law, to take and aid in the 
support of the “Independent Freeman,” published at 
Jefferson, in this county,—to read and hand it over 
to their neighbors. 


Resolved, That inasmuch as the papers generally, 
professing neutrality upon the school question, have 
published the proceedings of the convention in favor of 
Free Schools, they can do no less, in maintaining that 
neutrality, than publish the proceedings of this conven- 
tion also, and that we respectfully request them to do 
sO. 
Resolved, That we especially request the Albany 
Argus, Journal, Atlas, and Register ; the N. Y. Tri- 
bune, Freeman’s Journal, and Evening Post; the 
Rochester Democrat, Advertiser and American; and 
the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, Courier, Republic, 
and Express to publish the proceedings of this conven- 
tion. 
On motion, the chair appointed Messrs. W. B. 
Slawson, Edward Quinn, and John Beach, a commit- 
tee to draft an Address expressive of the views of this 
convention. 
The Convention then adjourned, to Monday the 7th 
of October next, at 12 o’clock, M. 

H. D. BARTO, Chairman. 
J. L. Darurne, Secretary. 





New York State Agricultural Society. 
LABORATORY, : 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

The main object of the Society in establishing this 
Laboratory, is to turnish those interested in Agricultur- 
al pursuits an accessible and ready means of informa- 
tion in relation to the composition of soils, manures, 
peats, meris, limestone, &c., at a comparatively trifling 
expense. | 
The charges for analyses are as follows: 
Complete quantitative analysis of a soil or 


rock, - - - ° - - $5 00. 
Complete proximate organic analysis of ma- 

nures, maris, peat, &c., - - - $5 00. 
Determination of the per centage of water, 

dry matter and ash in manures, &c., - $7 00. 
For information on any particular subject, $1 00. 


The above fees to accompany all samples or com- 


munications. 


The analysis of ores, minerals, commercial articles, 


&c., also attended to. 


For analysis, enough of the above substances should 








be sent to make half a pound When dry. 
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Of mineral or spring waters, about one gallon is re- 
quired. : 

All samples. or communications to be forwarded 
(post-paid) to Dr. J. H. Salisbury, Chemist to the So- 
ciety, care of B. P. Johnson, Secretary, Agricultural 
Rooms, Albany. 








SYBILLINE LEAVES FROM OUR COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK.=—No. V. 

* Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of 
man, considered not only as an individual, but as the 
member of a family, of a state, and of the great society 
of mankind, was the object which the ancient moral 
philosophy proposed to investigate. In that philoso- 
phy the duties of human life were treated as subser- 
vient to the happiness and perfection of human life ; 
and the perfection of virtue was represented as neces- 
sarily productive to the person who possessed it, of the 
most perfect happiness in this life.’—Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. 

“ Pantheism has perhaps never been altogether a 
stranger to the world. It makes God all things and 
all things God. This view seems at first congenial to 
a poetic and religious mind. If the world be regarded 
as a collection of powers, the awful force of the storm, 
of the thunder, the earthquake, the huge magnificence 
of the ocean in its slumber or its wrath ; the sublimity 
of the ever during hills; the rocks which resist all but 
the unseen hand of time; these might lead to the 
thought that they were God. If men looked at the 
order, fitness, beauty, love, everywhere apparent in 
Nature, the impression is confirmed. The all of things 
appears so beautiful to the comprehensive eye, that 
we almost think it is its own cause and creator. The 
animals find their support and their pleasure, the 

painted Jeopard, and the snowy swan, each living by 
its own law ; the bird of passage that pursues from 
shore to shore its unmarked path; the summer war- 
bler hich sings out its melodious existence in the 
woodbine ; the flowers that come unasked, charming 
‘the youthful year; the golden. fruit maturing in its 
wilderness of green; the dew and the rainbow; the 
frost flake and the mountain snow; the glories that 
wait upon the morning, or sing the sun to his ambro- 
sial rest ; the pomp of the sun at noon, amid the clouds 
of a June day; the awful pomp of night, when the 
stars come out with a serene step, and tread their 
round, and seem to watch in blest tranquility about 
the slumbering world ; the moon waning and waning, 
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God is the mind of man ; the soul of all—more moving 
than motion—more stable than rest—fairer than beau- 
ty, and stronger than strength. The power of nature 
is God. The universe broad and deep and high, a 
handtul of dust which God enchants. He is the mys- 
terious magic that posscases the world. Yes, He is 
the All; the Reality of all phenomena. But an old 
writer thus pleasantly rebukes this conclusion :— 
“Surely vain are all men by nature who are ignorant 
of God, and could not, of the good things that are 
seen, know’ Him that is—but deemed either fire or 
wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the 
violentr, or the ghts of heaven, to be the Gods 
which govern the world ; with whose beauty they, 
being-delighted, took them to be gods, let them know 
how much better the Lord of them is, for the first 
Author of Beauty hath created them.’— Wisdom of 
Solomon, Ch. 13, 1, c¢.”’—Parker’s Discourses of 
Religion. 
“ A little philosophy turns men from Religion.— 
Much knowledge restores them to faith, to the bosom 
of piety. The great men of the world, men gifted 
with the deepest insight, and living the most royal 
life, have been man’s pioneer’s in the steps of progress. 
Moses, Hermes, Confucius, Budha, Zoroaster, Anax- 
agoras, Socrates, Plato, have lent their holy hand in 
man’s greatest ork. Religion filled their soul with 
strength and light. Itis only little men that draw out 
the tongue and-open the mouth wide at pure and ge- 
nuine piety and nobleness of heart. Shall we not 
judge the orld as a rose by its best side? God of his 
wisdom raises up men of religious genius; heaven 
sent prophets; born fully armed and fitted for the fear- 
ful work. They have ap eye to see through the rever- 
end hulls of falsity, to detect the truth a long way off. 
They send their eagle gaze far down into the heart 
—far on into the future, thinking for ages not yet 
born. The word comes from God with blessed ra 
diance upo their mind. They must speak the tidings 
from on high, and shed its beamy light on men around 
till the heavy lids are opened, and the sleepy eye be- 
holds. But alas for him him who moves in such work. 
If there be not super-human might to sustain him—-if 
his soul be not naked of selfishness, he will say often, 
‘ Alas forme! Would God my mother had died, or 
I was born to bear all the burdens of the world and 
right its wrong.’ He that feareth the Lord, when 
was not he a prey, he must take his life in his hand, 
and be a stranger to men. But if he fall and perish, 








walking in beauty through the night ; daily the water 
is rough with the winds, they come or abide at no 
man’s bidding, and roll the yellow corn, or wake reli- 
gious music at nightfall in the pines;—these things are 
all so fair, so wonderous so wrapt in mystery, it is no 
marvel that men say,‘ This is divine. Yes, the all 
isGod. He is the light of the morning, the beauty of 
the noon, and the strength of the sun. The little 


grass grows by His presence. He preserveth the cedars. 
The stars are serene because He is in them. The 
stars are redolent of God. 


it is his gain. Is it not the worlds ?”—Jd. 


“ Spiritualism.”’—The aim it proposes is a com- 
plete union of man with God, till every action, thought, 
wish, feeling, is in perfect harmony with the Divine 
will. Its source is absolute, its aim absolute, its 
method absolute. It lays down no creed, asks no 
symbol, reverences exclusively no time nor place, and 
therefore can use. all time, and every place. It reck- 
ons forms useful to such as they help. One man may 
commune with God through the bread and the wine» 





He is the One, the All. 
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emblems of the body that was broke and the blood that 
was shed in the cause of truth. Another may hold 
communion through the moss and violet, the moun- 
tain, the ocean, or the scripture of suns which God has 
writ in the sky. It does not make the means the end. 
It prizes the signification more than the sign. It knows 
nothing of that puerile distinction between Reason and 
Revelation—never finds the alleged contradiction be- 
tween good sense and religion. Its temple is all 
space ; its shrine the good heart ; its creed all truth, its 
Ritual, works of love and utility, its profession of faith, 
a divine life—works without, faith within—love of 
God and man. It bids man do duty, and take what 
comes of it, grief or gladness. In every desert it opens 
fountains of living water—gives balm to every wound, 
a pillow in all tempests, tranquility in each distress. 
It does good for goodness’ sake ; asks no pardon for 
its sin, but gladly serves out the time. It is meek 
and reverent of truth, but scorns all falsehood, thoagh 
upheld by the ancient and honorable of the earth. It 
bows to no idols of wood or flesh, or gold or parchment, 
or spoken word, neither mammon, nor the Church, but 
God only. It takes all the help it can get, counts no 
good word profane, though a heathen spoke it,no lie sa- 
cred, though the greatest prophet has spokit . Its Re- 
deemer is within, its salvation is within, its heaven, 
andits oracle of God. It falls back on perfect religion ; 
asks no more, is satisfied with no less. The personal | 
Christ is its encampment, for he reveals the possible of 
man. Its watch word is “ Re perfect as God.” With 
an eye on the Infinite, it goes through the striving and 
the sleep of life ; equal to duty, but not above it; 
fearing not whether the ephemeral wind blow east or 
west. It has the strength of the hero, the tranquil 
sweetness of the saint. Kt makeseach man his own 
priest, but accepts gladly him that speaks a holy word, 
Its prayer, in words, in thought, in feeling, in works, 
is this, ‘“‘ Thy will be~done ;” its church, that of all 
holy souls, “ the church of the first born,” called by 
whatever name.—Parker’s Discourses of Religion. 





«‘ The battle of truth seems often lost, but is always 
won. Her enemies but erect the bloody scaffolding, 
where the workmen of God go up and down, and with 
Divine hands build wiser than they know. When the 
scaffolding falls, the temple will appear.—ZJbid. 





“Each individual is so organized that his highest 
health, his greatest progressive improvement, and his 
permanent happiness, depend on the due cultivation 
of his physical, intellectual and moral faculties or ele- 
ments of his nature—upon their being called into 
action at the proper period of life, and being after- 
wards temperately exercised according to his strength 
and capacity.’ 

‘« Men, collectively, as well as individually, create 
for themselves a large part of the evils they endure. 
— Southey’s Sir Thomas Moore. 
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THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The following admirable letter from the Hon. Gro. 
M. Trssits, of Troy, will serve to show the views | 
entertained of the Free School System by one of the 
most enlightened and wealthy citizens of the State- 
Mr. Trssits has property ‘taxable under the Free 
School: Law to the amount, we are assured, of up- 
wards of half a million of dollars, and has no other 
interest in the support of Common Schools than such 
as is common with every other citizen of the State. 
Yet he does not shrink from the maintenance and as- 
sertion of the great principle that the property in the 
State should educate the children in the State: and 
the arguments and reasonings adduced by him in sup- 
port of this proposition, are such as will commend 
themselves to the considerate attention of every re- 
flecting and enlightened mind. 


oe 


Troy, October 9, 1850. 
To the Editor of the D. S. Journal : 


Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your note, in which 
you do me the honor to ask my opinion on the subject 
of the Free School System. I have been unable un- 
til this moment to put to paper my views on this im- 
portant question, and now shall be obliged to do go in 
as brief a manner as possible. 

There can be, I think, but one opinion at this time, 
and in this country, as to the valu@of a system which 
shall secure an early education of the children of the 
State—a measure which shall deem the children born, 
or living under our laws, and to whom will ensue the 
inestimable benefits of free speech and free suffrage, 
not as subjects to be left to chance for instruction, but 
as future citizens, whose culture is to be provided for 
at the expense of parents, guardians, or of the State 
itself. There may be difference of opinion as to the 
duty of the State—there may be doubts of securing 
any more practicable system than the old common 
school law, but there can be neither doubt nor differ- 
ence among intelligent men as to the importance of 
securing to the children of the State, everywhere 
alike, an efficient common school education. The 
public mind has, I think, generally concurred in this 
starting point, and it is scarcely necessary to allude to 
any reasons in support of a system which promises to 
secure, in the end, an educated population, as far as it 
can be done. The enjoyment of every blessing in this 
life is so incalculably enhanced by an early discipline 
of the mind, as to render it an imperative duty of the 
Christian parent to see to it, that every child under his 
influence be made to receive the benefits of at least a 
common school education. And whatever can be ac- 
complished by a universal sense and appreciation of 
this duty, aided by the best of preset systems which 
the energies of the State or parental effort can devise 
and carry out, will be inadequate to the wants of such 
a people and such a Government as ours. No mea- 
sures for the general education of the masses, can 
ever accomplish enough. 

This Government, or rather the absence of Goyern- 
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ment will require of each succeeding generation more 
wisdom, more knowledge, more self-restraint in the 
citizen ; and if a universal common education aids in 
producing such results, the question should be imme- 
diately settled, whether it shall be made free to all 
and enforced as far as possible by a common tax.— 
Especially is this incumbent, since the legislation of 
all the Northern States of this Union have of late 
years been based upon the assumption—that self- 
restraint is better than legal restraint, and that in 
proportion as one is removed the other will take its 
place. . 

Differences between old prejudices against progres- 
sive improvement, and novel theories of human per- 
fectibility, have yet to be adjusted. By another gene- 
ration it may, perhaps, be determined to what extent 
changes may be made in all the social relations, with- 
out the overthrow of all social order. What to all 
past experience seems the wildest of theories, has at 
this day strenuous advocates—measures fraught with 
the ruin of free institutions are at this day broached, 
and will constantly be pressed upon the public atten- 
tion. An educated people will be more likely to meet 
them as the public weal requires, than an uneducated, 
and at all events it seems to be the part of true wis- 
dom in a State to make, as far as legislation can make, 
thinking men of all who must necessarily be acting 
men in political affairs. 

As to the effect of an early education upon labor, 
we need look no farther for its benefits than what has 
been accomplished by educated operatives in New- 
England, within twenty-five years, in the improve- 
ment of old and the discovery of new machinery. As 
to the amount of labor obtained, it cannot be contra- 
dicted but that more will be accomplished by one who 
knows best how to use advantageously his physical 
energies, and how to lighten the toil ot labor by the 
exertion of mind. But upon this point it will be quite 
sufficient to say, that from the States of this Union 
where the early education of the masses was first ob- 
tained and has longest prevailed, there has emanated 
an amount of moral and mental power so far beyond 
the wants of those States, and their ability to compen- 
sate, that it has diffused itself over this entire conti- 
nent, and is making of all kindreds and people who 
emigrate here, one homogenous nation. 

The Free School Law now on the statute book, but 
submitted to the people of this State, at the fall elec- 
tion, for their approval, should never have been made 
the test of the public sentiment. And should it be 
disapproved by the vote of the people, such decision 
must not be acquiesced in by the friends of free schools, 
as the general sentiment upon the abstract question, 
but only as adverse to the details of the law itself. 

Not doubting, myself, the propriety of sustaining free 
schools at the general expense, I do doubt the practi- 
cability as well as propriety of sustaining the system 
without a modification of the law. The mode which 
would have carried its own recommendation with it, 
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general approval than the law now in force, would 
have been that of engrafting upon the old common 
chool law of this State, amendments whereby suffi- 
cient money should be raised by general tax each fiscal 
year, which, added to the common school fund, would 
be equal to the wants of a Free Schoolsystem. From. 
time to time there would have been thrown into the 
common school fund all the available means of the 
State ; the literature fund should have been absorbed 
at once, and all expenditures upon atademies and col- 
leges withheld, upon the principle that if the energies 
of the State sustained the Free School system, the 
Free School system would sustain the Colleges. I 
doubt the utility of any expenditure of public money 
upon what are called Academies: The same expen- 
diture upon County High Schools, in the higher edu- 
cation of those scholars, and those only, who in the 
Districts are deemed worthy by public examiners, 
would be vastly in aid of an efficient Free School 
system. 

Should the Law, as submitted, receive the approval 
of the people, it should then be amended, not only in 
the particulars alluded to, but should be strengthened 
by immediate revision of the laws in relation to the 
amount and valuation of the taxable property of the 
State. I am convinced that much of the hostility to 
the present law grows out of the very unequal burdens 
it imposes, consequent upon the state of things grown 
up under these laws in all parts of the State. If, by 
proper legislation, the value of personal and real pro- 
perty can be reached and that value better equalized, 
if the general fund shall be enlarged by all the avail- 
able means of the State, the support of Free Schools 
will not be deemed burdensome. 

In anticipation of the difficulty of originating and 
maturing another which at the onset shall be entirely 
unexceptionable, it is much to be hoped the present 
law may receive the approval of the people, defective 
though it be, and upon the merits of the principle in- 
volved, rather than upon any of its details, and trust- 
ing that it may speedily be amended. Whatever may 
be the result, the friends of so beneficent a measure 
must not despair, but commence again with the new 
vigor which defeat in a good cayse should always 
inspire. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 
GEORGE M. TIBBITS. 





Tue Nashville Banner says that the new Capitol of 
Tennessee, now in course of erection in that city, will, 
when completed, be the noblest structure of the kind in 
the Union. The roof is to be of iron, and no wood at 
all is used in its exterior. ; 


~ 





“Tue Messacr Birnn.”’—This is unquestionably one of 
the best, if not the very best, Musical Journals in the coun- 
try. It is conducted with marked ability, and its selections 
of music alone are worth more than four times the annual 
subscription of the paper. It discusses the whole range of 
Musical Science. And for the trifling sum of $1,50 annually, 
its subscribers are furnished with a most valuable and inte- 





and I think would have deserved:and received a more 





‘resting literary and musical Magazine. 
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Lire or Bensamin Franxuin; By O. L. Hotiry, New York, 
Coolidge & Brother, 1850. 
We have perused this volume with the highest interest 


and gratification. Before we sat down to read it, we had en- 
tertained the impression that all had been said and written, 
with refercnce to the life of this great patriot, statesman and 
philosopher, that could be gleaned from the archives ot the 
past, or the recollections of the present. But we fouud our- 
selves mistaken. Mr. Hoi.ey has presented his subject in 
an entirely new and interesting light. He has brought be- 
fore us the boy Franklin as he was in the tallow chandler’s 
shop of his father, and traced, step by step, the gradual and 
systefnatic formation of his character, and the means by 
which he attained a manhood of distinction, greatness and 
comprehensive utility. The narrative possésses all the grace 
and interest of fiction, and we know of no work we would 
sooner put into the hands of the rising generation, for the 
inculcation of virtuous principles, industrious habits, and 
sound ideas of political economy. No school library should 
be without it, and we especially commend it to parents and 
heads of families. 
Domestic History or tHe American Revotution ; By Mrs. 

E. F. Evter, New York, Baker & Scribner, 1850. ° 

This is an exceedingly valuable contribution to our Revo- 
lutionary Annals ; and the author is especially entitled to 
the thanks of her fair country-women for rescuing their 
active participation in the scenes of those perilous and event- 
fal times from the effacing hand of time. Many of the inci- 
dents recorded in this interesting volume are now for the 
first time, brought before the public eye, and have been de- 
rived from the most authentic and reliable’channels. The 
entire work is well worthy of perusal. It is a noble and 
truthful record of the domestic history of the Revolution, 
80 far asthe materials could be obtained from which sucha 
record might be faithfully compiled. Mrs. Exver is a very 
pleasing writer ; the subject in her hands possesses all the 
interest and attraction of romance ; and we trust she may 
be encouraged by the public appreciation ‘of this work to 
continue her researches in this interesting field of labor. 

The book is one admirably adapted to the purposes of our 
District Libraries ; and we cordially and cheerfully recom- 


mend it to the favorable regard of parents, teachers and 
school officers. 





Po.trEnEss.—Be polite. A clergyman once said it was 
beneath the dignity of a Christian to be a gentleman.— 
His practice was consistent with his principle. Rude in 
feelings and uncultivated in manners, he trampled on all 
the civilities of life, and rendered- himself almost uni- 
versally obnoxious. Though every man cannot be ac- 
quainted with the rules of highly refined society, no one 
is excusable for being harsh and rude, and uncivil. He 
who has a heart glowing with kindness and good-will to- 
wards his fellow-men, and who is guided in the exercise 
of these feelings by good common-sense, is the truly 
polite man. Politeness does not consist in wearing a 
white silk glove, and in gracefully lifting your hat as you 


meet an uaintance—it does not consist in artificial 
smiles and flattering speech, but in sincere and honest 


desires to promote the happiness of those around you—iu 
the readiness to sacrifice your own ease and comfort to 
the enjoythante of others. The poor Negro women who 
found Mungo Park perishing ander the palm trees of 
Africa, and who led him to their hut, and supplied him 
With food, and lulled him to sleep with their simple songs, 
Were genuinely polite. They addressed him in the lan- 
SYageof kindness and sympathy, they Jed him tenderly to 
their home, and did all in their power to revive his droop- 
ing spirits’ True politeness is a virtue of the understand- 
ing and of the heart. It is not like the whited sepulchre, 
or like Sodom’s far-famed fruit. There are no rules for 
the exercise of this virtue more correct and definite than 
those laid down in the New Testament. There isno book 
of politeness oo with the Bible. Let us examine 
some of these directions. ‘‘ Love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you; 
and pray for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you. you love one another with a pure 
heart fervently. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor. 
By love serve one another.— Abbott, 











PARED 


Brewn University at Providence. 


The 125,000 dollars necessary to complete the new 
organizatition, in accordance with the plan of Presi- 
dent Wayland, has been subscribed, all but one thous- 
and dollars. 

The following are the sources of instruction, to 
which others may be added as a demand for them 
shall arise, which are to be given : 


1. Acourse of instruction in the Latin Language and 
Léterature. 
2. In the Greek Language and Literature. 
3. In the Modern Languages. 
4. In Mathematics. 
5. In Natural Philosophy. 
6. In Civil Engineering. 
7. In Chemistry and Physiology. 
8. In the English Language and Literature, and 
Rhetoric and Oratory. ; 
9. In Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
10. In Mistory and Political Economy. 
11. In Didactics, or the Theory-and Practice of 
Teaching. 
12. In the application of Chemistry to the Arts. 
13. In the Theory and Practice of Agriculture. 
14. A Law School shall be established as soon as 
the funds of the Institution shall render it practica- 
ble. 


The above are to be so arranged as to enable a 
student to direct his attention to any single course, for 
one term or a year, or any portion of time deemed 
best. Candidates for degrees may pursue the studies 
necessary to obtain these degrees a longer or shorter 
time, according as they may be able to prepare them- 
selves for the réquired examination. The regular de- 
grees to be conferred are Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. The first is de- 
signed for those who propose entering the different 
professions, and yet do not wish to pursue & full 
course of literary education. The degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy is to be conferred on those who have be- 
come proficient in two modern languages, the mathe- 
matics of two years in English literature and three 
other courses of one year each. Some modifications 
of these requisites for this degree may be made at the 
option of the student. The degree of Master of Arts 
is to be conferred only upon those who have gone 
through a liberal course of study: a course which may 
be accomplished in a few years, and yet be advan- 
tageously pursued for a greater length of time. No 
Masters’ degree are hereafter to be conferred in course, 
as heretofore, upon any individual who has been out of 
College three years. 

Theve are to be two terms in the collegiate year— 
the first commencing on the first Friday of September, 
and continuing for twenty weeks, after which there is 
to be a vacation of four weeks. The second term 1s 
to commence on the fourth Friday of February, and 
continue twenty weeks, after which there is to be a 
vacation of eight weeks. 
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LIBRARY AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & . BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


~~ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT, with p | 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. Portrait. 
vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. <5, 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By the late Rev. Sipney Situ, M.A. 12m, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

THE PILLARS of HERCULES; or, a Narra- 
tive of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By Davip Ur- 
qumart, Esq.,M.P. 2 vols, 12mo, Paper, $1 40; Muslin, $1 70. | 

NEANDER’S LIFE of CHRIST, in its Histor- 
ical Connection and its Historical Develop Transl 
from the Fourth German Edition, by Professors M‘CLinTock | 
and BLUMENTHAL, of Dickinson College. §vo, Sheep extra, | 
$225; Muslin, $2 00. { 

CHALMERS’ LIFE and WRITINGS. By his | 

Son-in-Law, Rev. WiLL1aM Hanna, LL.D. 3 vols. 12mo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents per Vol. ; Muslin, $1 00 per Vol. ” 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by his Son, Rev. CHaRLes Cutssert Soutuey, A.M. | 


To be completed in Six Parts, 8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. 





LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Edited by Wirtt1aM BeaTtif, M.D. With an Introductory Let- 
ter, by Wasnincros IrvinG, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $2 50. 


THE CONQUEST of CANADA. By Warsor- 
TON. 2 vols. ]2mo, Paper, $1 40; Muslin, $1 70. 


PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of the RE- 
PUBLIC. By A. DE LamMarTINE. 12mo, Paper, 374 cents ; 
Muslin, 50 cents. 


DR. JOHNSON: his RELIGIOUS LIFE and 
DEATF By the Author of “Dr. Hookwell.’” J2mo, Muslin, 
$1 00. 


HISTORY of DARIUS the GREAT. By Jacos 
Asbdrt. With an Illuminated Title-Page, and numerous En- 
gravings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 conts; Muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 
comprising ‘* The Present Time,” ‘“ Model Prisons,” ‘* Downing 
Street,” “‘ The New Downing Street,” “ Stump-Orator,” *' Par- 
liaments,”’ “‘ Hudson’s Statue,” ‘* Jesuitism.” 12mo, Muslin, 50 
cents. 


NOE POL roc 


College and School Books. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its Elemenis 
and Forms. With a History of its Origin and Development, with 
a fall‘Grammar. By Witi1am C. Fow er, late Professor ot 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. 8vo, Muslin. (Nearly ready.) 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. A new Edition, revised, and in great 
part rewritten. By Epwarp Rozinson, D.D., LL.D. Royal 
6vo, Sheep, $475. (Nearly ready.) 

ELEMENTS ‘of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Atonzo Gray, A.M. With 360 Ilusttations. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 70 cents ; Sheep, 75 cents. 

MORSE’S PICTORIAL SCHOOL GEOGRA- 
PHY. With Engravingsand Maps. 4to, 50 cents. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Noan Wesster, LL.D. A new Edition, revised 
and enlarged, by C. A. Gooprica, D.D. 8vo, Sheep, $3 50. 

AIDS to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Ricu- 
aRD G. Parker, M.A. 12mo, Sheep, 90 cents ; Muslin, 80 cents. 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Adapted for 
the Use of Morse’s or most other Maps. By Ricnarp G. Park- 
BR, M.A. 12mo, Muslin, 25 cents. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, in the 
Form of Question and Answer. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. By A. W. Smita, LL.D. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Wuareny, D.D. 
18mo, Muslin, 38 cents. 

ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. By R. Wuatety, 
D.D. 18mo, Muslin, 38 cents. 

A FIRST BOOK in SPANISH. Adapted to 
every class of Learners. By J.SaLkEtp. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

THE BOTANY of the UNITED STATES, north 
of Virginia. By L. C. Bgcx, M.D. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, embracing the The- ! 
ory and Application of Logarithms. By D. W. Crarx, D.D. ' 
8vo, Sheep, $1 00. 


A SECOND BOOK in GREEK, containing Syn- 
tax, with Reading Lessons in Pruse ; Prosody and the Dialects, 
with Reading Lessons in Verse ; forming a sufficient Greek Read 
er. By Jonn M‘Cuintock,D.D. 12mo, Muslin, 75cents. (For 
Dr. M‘Clintock’s other works, see the Publishers’ new Hlustrated 
Catalogue.) 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S new GREEK and EN- 
GLISH LEXICON. Based on che German Work of Passow 


With Additions, &c., by Hewry Drister, A.M. Royal 8vo, 
Sheep extra, $5 00. 


RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON. Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C 
E. Gkoregs. First American Edition, revised, and containing 
a copious Dictionary of Proper Names, by CHARLES ANTHON. 
LL.D. Roya! 8vo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, from the new 
German Work of Dr. FREunD. With important Additions, by 
Professor ANDREWS. Royal &vo. (Neerly ready.) 

HOBART’S ANALYSIS of BUTLER’S ANAL- 
OGY of RELIGION. Also Craurorp’s Questions for Exami- 
nation. Revised, &c.,by C.E.West. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

BOYD'S WORKS on RHETORIC and MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. (See the Publishers’ Illustrated Catalogue.) 


ANTHON’S LATIN and GREEK TEXT- 
BOOKS, embracing a full Course. (See the Publishers’ Ilus- 
trated Catalogue.) 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 
HACKLEY’S ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 
(See the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 
DRAPER’S CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. (See the Publishers’ Illustrated Catalogue.) 


UPHAM’S WORKS on MENTAL PHILOSO- 


(See 





PHY. (See the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


RENWICK’S CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHI- 
' LOSOPHY, &c. (See the Publishers’ [lustrated Catalogue.) 


For other valuable Works on, Education, &c., see the Publishers’ new Hlustrated Catalogue. 
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